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PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE 

I 

The world knew far more of Paul Hamilton Hayne (i 830-1 886) 
during his life-time than it did of almost any other writer of the 
South. In fact, his merit was recognized to an extent seldom 
known to writers from that section. Yet, the story of his life is 
of the same suffering and sorrow as are the stories of his friends, 
Timrod and Lanier. He was born at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, of a family noted for its political and social influence. Early 
in the boy's life, his father, a navy officer, died, and Hayne 
went to the home of his uncle, Robert Y. Hayne. There, with 
an inherited fortune of his own and with the wealth of his noted 
relative at his command, he had full opportunity to develop the 
talents that were his ; and we find him receiving the best educa- 
tion that Charleston could offer. After graduating from Char- 
leston College, he took the inevitable course in law, and, of 
course, never practised it. The one work that he loved was that 
of writing; his words in "The Will and the Wing" were indeed 
true to his ambition: 

Yet would I rather in the outward state 

Of Song's immortal temple lay me down, 
A beggar basking by that radiant gate 

Than bend beneath the haughtiest empire's crown. 

He became one of the editors of The Southern Literary Gazette, 
published at Charleston ; then followed his editorship of Rus- 
sell ' s Magazine, at Charleston ; while at all times, his contribu- 
tions were welcomed by The Southern Literary Messenger. 

Those early years of life must have been very happy ones. In 
1852 he married the beloved woman to whom several of his po- 
ems were addressed; his fortune was ample; his social and liter- 
ary environments were most pleasant ; he had the friendship of 
such men as Simms, Poe, Timrod, and several other great Amer- 
ican writers ; and, undisturbed, he was producing work of a noble 
quality. But, with the coming of the war, such days ceased. 
Too frail to bear arms, he joined the staff of Governor Pickens, 
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but ill-health forced him to resign; in the bombardment of 
Charleston his home and library were destroyed; the family sil- 
ver, all of great value, was swept away in Sherman's March to 
the Sea; and at the close of the great conflict the poet found 
himself an invalid with a family to support and yet with abso- 
lutely no means whereby to do it. 

Then it was that he left Charleston and went to the barren 
pine-bluffs near Augusta, Georgia, and there on a piece of land 
which was given the name "Copse Hill," erected his humble cot- 
tage. It must have been a painful contrast — the luxurious 
home in a cultured city and this rude hut in a forest wilderness. 
He wrote of the place: "Our little apology for a dwelling was 
perched on the top of a hill, overlooking in several directions 
hundreds of leagues of pine barren ; there was as yet neither gar- 
den nor enclosure near it, and a wilder, more desolate, and sav- 
age-looking home could hardly have been seen east of the prai- 
ries." Everything was stinted in that home. The fare was of 
the cheapest ; the furniture was largely home-made. Many of 
the poet's best productions were written at a desk made of a work- 
bench left by the carpenters. But, yet, the artistic character of 
the ever cheerful wife transformed the place. Pictures from art- 
magazines, and many hand-made ornaments stole away the bar- 
renness of the interior. Born into luxury and high culture, this 
wonderful help-mate did the cooking and the family washing. 
Well might Hayne speak of her in "The Bonny Brown Hand:" 

That little hand, that fervent hand of bonny brown, 
The hand which points the path to Heaven, yet makes a 
Heaven of Earth. 

And, too, his friendships were comforting. Many of his old 
acquaintances visited him from time to time, notably Timrod, 
of whom he speaks in "Under the Pines:" 

O Tree ! against thy mighty trunk he laid 

His weary head ; thy shade 
Stole o'er him like the first cool spell of sleep ! 

It brought a peace so deep, 
The unquiet passion died from out his eyes, 

As lightnings from stilled skies. 
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Now and then he received letters from men of international fame 
— Longfellow, Whittier, Bayard Taylor, Swinburne, and many 
others, and added to these messages were many words of grati- 
tude from readers of his poems. One man wrote that he had 
been saved from suicide by reading the "Lyric of Action;" a lit- 
tle boy saved five dollars and sent it with the request that some 
daily reminder be bought with it. His poems, too, were gain- 
ing a more than sectional fame. "Poems"(i855), "Sonnets and 
Other Poems" (1857), and "Avolio and Other Poems" (1859) 
had been widely noticed, and his war poems though not so spir- 
ited as Timrod's, had done much to arouse the South, and were, 
of course, widely known. Now, from this silent, isolated spot, 
he sent forth such works as "Legend and Lyrics" (1872), the 
edition of Timrod's "Poems," "The Mountain of the Lovers 
and Other Poems" (1875), "Life of Robert Y. Hayne" (1878), 
"Life of Hugh S. Legare" (1878), the "Complete Edition" of 
1882, and many essays and poems never collected. 

Yet, all these endeavors brought him but little money, and his 
constant air of cheerfulness must, at times, have been indeed 
affected. His education had created in him many tastes which 
now went unsatisfied — the love of books, art, music, and cul- 
tured companions ; and the wilderness could offer none of these. 
Moreover, he was constantly growing weaker in body, and he re- 
alized that death was not distant. But one of his sonnets con- 
tains these words : 

Here far from worldly strife and pompous show, 
The peaceful seasons glide serenely by. 

Fields, lonely paths, the one small glimmering rill 

That twinkles like a wood-fay's mirthful eye, 
Under moist bayleaves, clouds fantastical 
That float and change at the light breeze's will, — 
To me, thus lapped in sylvan luxury, 
Are more than death of kings, or empire's fall. 

Thus the years passed. Perhaps such a life was not destructive 
to his genius; for he was ever a dreamer, ready to say, 

Let the world roll blindly on: 
Give me shadow, give me sun, 
And a perfumed eve as this is. 
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The end of the struggle came July 6, 1886. He, too, like Tim- 
rod, had a strong love for life. "Behold," said he, 

Behold ! who knows what soul-dividing bars 
Earth's faithful loves may part in other stars? 

Nor can love deem the face of death is fair : 

A little while I still would linger here. 

Like the majority of the Southern poets, Hayne did not use 
poetry as a means of inculcating a philosophy. Verse was to 
him almost entirely a matter of emotions. And what a variety 
of sentiments he touched upon ! Dealing mainly with familiar 
objects and scenes, he told simply what he felt, and, because he 
felt intensely, he was effective in communicating his emotions. 
The words of Edwin P. "Whipple concerning "Legends and 
Lyrics" might be applied to the greater part of Hayne' s work. 
"It contains the ripest results of the genius of the most eminent 
of living Southern poets. . . . We cannot see that the Amer- 
ican poet is one whit inferior to his accomplished English con- 
temporary in tenderness and ideal charm, while we venture to 
say he has more than Morris the true poetic enthusiasm and un- 
withholding abandonment to the sentiment suggested by his 
themes." 

During the war period his poems did much for the cause of 
the Confederacy ; but few, if any, of these battle lyrics have the 
strength and fierceness of Timrod's efforts during the same pe- 
riod. Hayne, like Longfellow, had the greater smoothness and 
beauty; but Timrod, like Whittier, had the greater ruggedness 
and vigor. True, Hayne produced some rather thrilling songs ; 
as, for instance, "The Black Flag:" 

Then up with the sable banner ! 

Let it thrill to the War-God's breath, 
For we march to the watchword — Vengeance! 

And we follow the captain — Death ! 

But this was not the true Hayne. His was not the spirit of a 
reformer, but, rather, of a dreamer in love with his fancies. Far 
more natural for him are such words as those in "Cloud Pic- 
tures," when, looking upon the sky, he sees 
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Castles, with guarded roof, and turret tall, 
Great sloping archway, and majestic wall, 
Sapped by the breezes to their noiseless fall ! 

Pagodas vague ! above whose towers outstream 
Banners that wave with motions of a dream — 
Rising or drooping in the noontide gleam ; 

Gray lines of Orient pilgrims ; a gaunt band 
On famished camels, o'er the desert sand 
Plodding toward their prophet's Holy Land. 

There is nearly always mingled with this sentiment a wistful- 
ness almost melancholy, and no doubt such a trait was very nat- 
ural to a man, hungering, as he surely did, for those greater gifts 
which education had trained him to enjoy. 

I pine for beauty: beauty of fresh mein, 
And gentle utterance, and the charm serene, 

Wherewith the hue of mystic dreamland glows: 

I pine for lulling music, the repose 
Of low-voiced waters, in some realm between 
The perfect Adenne and this clouded scene 
Of love's sad loss, and passion's mournful throes. 

And yet, it must not be thought that he is a discontented 
weakling, longing for eternal ease. He possessed a surprising 
firmness of soul, and, coupled with this trait, is an unwavering 
faith in a divine guidance. "On the Decline of Faith" is an 
admirable illustration of this simple trust. Note but these lines 
from the poem : 

O man ! when faith succumbs, and reason reels 

Turn to thy heart that reasons not but feels. 

Creeds change ! shrines perish ! still (her instinct saith), 

Still the soul, the soul must conquer Death. 

Hold fast to God, and God will hold thee fast. 

His "Lyric of Action" should delight every admirer of sturdy 
manhood. Persevering vigor sounds through every line of it, 
and, coming, as it does, from a man reduced from great wealth 
to great poverty and exiled from refined, congenial company to 
a silent wilderness, the poem should stand as one of the most re- 
markable exhortations in American Literature. 

'Tis the part of a coward to brood 

O'er the past that is withered and dead: 
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What though the heart's roses are ashes and dust? 

What though the heart's music be fled? 

Still shine the grand heavens o'er head, 
Where the voice of an angel thrills clear on the soul, 
"Gird about thee thine armor, press on to the goal I" 

Margaret Preston has said of Hayne: "There is no poet in 
America who has written more lovingly or discriminatingly about 
Nature in her varying aspects." Doubtless these words are 
true, especially the expression "discriminatingly;" for more 
than Timrod he is a lover of certain special forms of Nature. 
How often, for instance, does he write of the pine-tree: "Under 
the Pine," "The Pine's Mystery," "The Voice in the Pines," 
"The Dryad of the Pine," "Aspect of the Pines" — these and 
many others, tell of the mysterious charm that the tree posses- 
ses for him. 

Passion and mystery murmur through the leaves, 
Passson and mystery, touched by deathless pain. 

Whose monotone of long, low anguish grieves 
For something lost that shall not live again ! 

And just here is another difference between Hayne and other 
Southern poets ; he seems to stand in awe before Nature. Be- 
neath the sweet scenes and sounds and odors there is a depth of 
mystery that he cannot quite fathom. As he says, he hears 

Low words of alien music, softly sung, 

And rhythmic sighs in some sweet unknown tongue. 

Yet, he is at all times very close to the concrete elements of 
Nature. Hamilton Mabie has said of him : "He touched the two 
themes which lay deepest in his heart, love of nature and love of 
the personal ideals of the Old South, with perfect sincerity, with 
deep tenderness, and with lyric sweetness. ' ' But evidently it is 
in the expression of the first of these themes that he is happiest. 
Such descriptions as "In the Wheat-Field:" 

Hark! to the droning of drowsy wings, 

To the honey-bees as they go and come 
To the "boomer" scarce rounding his sultry rings. 

The gnat's small horn and the beetle's hum : 
And hark to the locust! — noon's one shrill song, 
Like the tinkling steel of an elfin gong 
Grows lower through quavers of long retreat 
To swoon on the dazzled and distant wheat. 
16 
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and "The Mocking Bird:" 

It rose in dazzling spirals overhead, 

Whence to wild sweetness wed, 

Poured marvelous melodies, silvery trill on trill ; 

The very leaves grew still 

On the charmed trees to hearken ; while for me, 

Heart-trilled to ecstacy, 

I followed — 

and "Aspect of the Pines:" 

Tall, sombre, grim, against the morning sky 
They rise, scarce touched by melancholy airs, 

Which stir the fadeless foliage dreamfully, 
As if from realms of mystical despairs. 

— such descriptions as these are from a man whose acquaintance 
with trees and flowers, mountains and valleys is most intimate. 
How tenderly he speaks of various plants; the spirea, for in- 
stance, in his poem of that name : 

So rare, so soft, its blossoms seem 
Half-woven of moonshine's misty bars, 

And tremulous as the tender gleam 
Of the far Southland stars. 

But why continue the list? His poems of Nature have called 
forth words of admiration from numerous critics. The words of 
Maurice Thompson concerning "Muscadines" may fairly be ap- 
plied to not a few of these descriptions : "What luxury of South- 
ern sights, sounds, tastes, perfume, and colors we enjoy in his 
poem, 'Muscadines,' than which no lesser genius than Shelley 
or Keats ever penned a better or a richer. " Surely the lonely 
poet, living amid the pine barrens of the Georgia hills, is sincere 
when he exclaims : 

The great constellations rose and set: 
I knew them all, and worshiped all I knew : 
Yet, from their empire in the pregnant blue, 
Sweeping from planet-orbits to faint bars 
Of nebulous cloud beyond the range of stars 
I turned to worship with a heart as true, 
Long mosses drooping from the cypress-tree. 

No study of Hayne's poetry would be complete without some 
notice of his mastery of technique. Perhaps such expressions as 
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"starry sparkles of still bliss," "purple-vestured mood," and 
"troublous dreams," are rather affected; perhaps the claim that 
his poetry is often diffuse is not without foundation; but, with 
the possible exception of such minor faults, Hayne's work is ex- 
cellent in its mere make-up. From the earliest days of his lit- 
erary career until his last moment he was by far the severest 
critic of his own writing, and although he always wrote in the 
fever of inspiration, grasping the paper or the book nearest at 
hand in order to record the fleeting thought, he revised every- 
thing with such laborious, almost painful care that no uncouth, 
straggling expression left his hands. 

Unlike Poe and Lanier, he attempts no new theories of verse ; 
but, accepting the well tried methods, he shows genius, not in 
the novelty of his mode of expression, but in the moving power 
of it. That he could write a good ballad is proved by his vigor- 
ous "MacDonald's Raid:" 

With this long hissing sweep 
I have smitten full many afoeman with sleep — 
That forlorn, final sleep ! God ! what memories cling 
To those gallant old times when we fought 'gainst the king. 

That he could tell a good metrical tale is evidenced in "The 
Wife of Brittany" or in the beautiful legend, "jFthra." But 
above all else he was a lyric poet. He will longest claim our at- 
ention, not as a describer of beautiful scenes or as teacher of phil- 
osophical formulas, but as an expresser of sentiment. He is es- 
pecially happy in his sonnets, of which Maurice Thompson has 
said that he could pick out twenty "the equal of almost any in our 
language." Absolutely without grossness, so delicate in his 
feelings and manners as to be distinctly feminine in some traits, 
so true to his ideals as to be the only American of the nineteenth 
century to dedicate his life to poetry, he must in the very nature 
of justice win a greater fame. For, as Herman Grimm, the em- 
inent German scholar, has pointed out, "the circle which the 
poems embrace is great, and the poet's spirit is everywhere at 
home." 

Carl Holliday. 
State Normal School, Jacksonville, Alabama. 
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II 

Endowed with the birth-right of gentle ancestry, reared amid 
the refining influences of quaint old Charleston, his heart 
imbued with the love of nature, Paul Hamilton Hayne 
sweetly sung his thoughts and fancies. Our hearts are glad 
that he was of us, the soothing message of that life is ours, 
and with tender pride we should name it among our loved 
possessions. 

His youth and early manhood were spent in Charleston, where 
he was chief in a litttle circle of poets who at that time added to 
our literature. He participated in the social life of the town 
and knew, too, the pleasures and manly sports of the country. 
When the drum beat to arms, when the flower of the South as- 
sembled, when sweet-hearts, mothers, and wives smiled encour- 
agement and patriotism through their tears, he was there ready 
for the defense of his land. Through the years of bitterness, 
deprivation, and hardship he unfalteringly did his part, he heard 
the anguished cry of sorrow, he saw the invading hoof and the red 
glaring flame wipe out the beauty of his smiling land. At the 
end he laid down his work and turned home to find nothing left. 
It seems but a simple story, but to us there is tragedy in it, for 
it is the story of our own fathers too. The return was the recom- 
mencing of life with little hope. The exhilaration of war was 
gone, the stern necessity of demanding bread from a wasted, 
barren land had come. Hayne retired to the pine hills of Georgia, 
determined to devote his life to literature. A forlorn hope, a 
challenge to fate, you will say, but this singing cavalier was brave 
of heart. He could expect small audience for his songs, but he 
knew his mission and faltered not in fulfilling it. Perhaps his 
life was not a success, perhaps in his day he received no fit recog- 
nition; but in his little kingdom he held sway while he lived, and 
the record of that reign is in his poems in which he stored the 
literary traditions of the Old South. 

Ah ! foolish souls and false ! who loudly cried 
" True chivalry no longer breathes in time." 
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Look round us now ! how wondrous, how sublime 
The heroic lives we witness ! far and wide, 
Stern vows by sterner deeds are justified ! 
Self abnegation, calmness, courage, power, 
Sway with a rule august, our storming hour, 
Wherein the loftiest hearts have wrought and died — 
Wrought grandly, and died smiling. Thus, Oh God, 
From tears, and blood, and anguish, thou hast brought 
The ennobling act, the faith sustaining thought — ■ 
Till in the marvelous present, one may see 
A mighty stage, by knight and patriots trod, 
Who had not shunned earth's haughtiest chivalry. 

Here is the testimony of one who saw, one who participated, 
one of the order. Maurice Thompson visited the author at Copse 
Hill and in an excellent, though rather ill-tuned article in The 
Critic, he describes the home and surroundings of the poet. He 
tells us that Copse Hill was "a bushy knoll up the slope of which 
meandered a path from the railroad to the house — 'shanty' was 
Hayne's word, a board cot dolefully gazing at us with shutterless 
windows ... an arid perch for a song bird, that windy, 
frowzy, barren hill. " But this was the song bird's quiet retreat, 
and to him it meant as much as a princely estate. His life craved 
no ministrations of wealth, his wants were few. In his heart was 
the love of home, and here was all he needed. His deep passion 
for nature, his poetic soul, gave him to see what Thompson could 
not see. In the sonnet, "The Cottage on the Hill," the poet 
paints his home, writes his happy life, and embodies the philos- 
ophy wherein lies the true essence of real content. 

On a steep hillside to all airs that blow, 

Open, and open to the varying sky 

Our cottage homestead, smiling tranquilly, 

Catches morn's earliest and eve's latest glow ; 

Here, far from wordly strife and pompous show 

The peaceful seasons glide serenely by, 

Fulfill their missions and as calmly die 

As waves on quiet shores when winds are low. 

Fields, lonely paths, the one small glimmering rill 

That twinkles like a wood-fay's mirthful eye, 

Under moist bay leaves, clouds fantastical 

That float and change at the light breeze's will, 

To me thus lapped in sylvan luxury, 

Are more than death of kings, or empire's fall. 
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And if you have caught the author's spirit you will be glad to 
lend your mood to his in "My Study:" 

The hot care 
And tumult of our frenzied life are here 
But as a ghost and echo. 

The world-strife with "Its mammon conflicts crowned by fraud 
or chance" finds no room in this retreat, but in its stead are the 
"gleamings of the lost heroic life." 

To any who breathe the air of country life each season has its 
personality. Some like the keen, invigorating struggle with grim- 
visaged, hard-browed winter; others prefer the enticements of 
multicolored autumn ; yet there is scarce any but loves the first 
freshness of spring still contending with winter's weakening 
blasts, and none to whom the beauty of a pretty maid does not 
make strong appeal. The likeness between the two is felt with- 
in us, and yet we have never expressed it ; we have preferred to 
leave it as a fancy sweet in its vagueness, fearing that bungling 
words would mar the beauty of the image. Hayne has caught 
the resemblance, and has been moved by the same sensations as 
we, and further than this, he has taken this gem of thought and 
put it into a setting of his own. The artistic design and skillful 
workmanship show the master hand of the workman. 

The maiden Spring came laughing down the dales, 

Her fair brows arched, and on her rosebud mouth 

The balm and beauty of the lustrous South ; 

Through soft green fields, from hills to happy vales 

She tripped, her small feet twinkling in the sun, 

Her delicate finger raised with girlish mirth, 

Pointed at graybeard Winter, who, in dearth 

Toiled toward his couch, his long day labor done ; 

Ah no, not done ! for hark ! a sudden wind, 

Death-laden, sweeps from realms of the arctic sky, 

And blurred with storm, the morn grows crazed and blind ; 

Then Winter, mocking, backward turns apace, 

Where pallid Spring all vainly strives to fly, 

And with brute force scars her shrinking face. 

The love of nature runs through all his sonnets, and there we 
see the glow of autumn skies, hear the mocking bird sing its mid- 
night song in the scented honey-suckle, and listen to the sough- 
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ing pines and the sighing sedge'. In his forest home this was 
the music that came to his ears ; in his strolls he met the busy 
field-birds "that twit us as they pass, with their small blisses 
piped so clear and loud," fit companions for happiest moods. 
This was nature as he saw it, and nature filled his heart. Like 
Charles Lamb, he appreciated the wonderful greatness and pleas- 
ing charm of the small and simple creations of this great uni- 
verse, and like Lamb, his work is largely subjective. Shut out 
from the world, he had no part in its struggles and discussions ; 
his poems bear no burden of obscure philosophy, no dogma, no 
"science;" his poetry tinkles on and tells us of the beautiful in 
nature, love, and life. He is the priest of nature, he ministers 
in her temple, and from the altars arises sweet incense. 

J. Thompson Brown, Jr. 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 



